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^ Foreword | 

^ PjriHE last and sixth issue of the Wesleyan maga - ^ 

x zine /or 1925-1926 , ivhich presents some phase x 

of southern life , will be a Vacation number. f 

g? The staff feels almost tempted to emulate Mark Twain X 

J in his appealing foreword to “ Huckleberry Finn" and V 

\ threaten hanging , decapitation and electrocution to Z 

(s anyone who searches too closely for the Vacation e/e- 

f* ment in it. We are content , however , to wish for the P 

2 reader the happiest of all times in her life , t/ie raca- Z 

4 tion of a Southern school-girl. \ 

Q What happy memories are clustered around ^ 

Y those glorious old summer days on Southern planta- Y 

\ tions and in Southern hamlets! The balminess of \ 

^ the air, the sweetness of the sunshine and the far - & 

J famed hospitality of Southern households are worn L 

\ trite with discussions. There is but one thing we can 4 

Q add to the recommendation of our section for the j 

Q perfect holiday. That is — no one is expected to work ^ 

y during the holidays. Others may toil to keep up ap- € 

\ pearances and make a splendid impression of opulent /> 

^ vacations ; but in the South one is content to be ^ 

L blissfully lazy, to take her ease and delight in the J 

£ glorious reality of being expected to do nothing by \ 

j compulsion but everything by choice. Hence the un- £ 

& conventionality and the charming restfulness of ^ 

Y Southern vacations. x 

^ In the last number of its series the Wesleyan staff £ 

r* wishes a typical and wholly enjoyable Southern vacar 
y tion to all. 


i 
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Contributing Editors 


IHE Wesleyan feels particularly 
happy this time to have within 
its pages “Never Faileth,” an 
' exquisite story by Sara Jenkins, 
talented senior, who has, in the opinion 
of many, reached the high-water mark 
of her collegiate short story efforts in 
this work. When Miss Jenkins was 
elected by the English Club to read the 
only student selection of the year, it 
was this story which she gave. 

“Beauty” is a poem by Lois Birch, 
who will be well remembered as the 
author of an attractive poem in the first 
issue of the Wesleyan for this year. 

From the pen of a gay young sopho- 
more, Mary Edna Dowling, comes the 
quaintly humorous and quasi-philoso- 
phical reflection in “Vacation Dreams — 
Before and After.” 

Ye Editor of Ye Noble Catch-All is 
never so busy with her art, her dra- 
matics, her athletics and her million 
and one weighty occupations in college 
activities that she cannot find time to 
write so beautiful a poem as “Silences.” 

Criticisms of outstanding dramas of 
the last decade or so, “Spreading the 
News,” “The Twelve-Pound Look,” and 



“The Realm of Imagination” which is a 
criticism of “Pantaloon,” are welcomed 
from the pens of three juniors, Margaret 
Fowler, Dorothy Hester and Salome 
Anderson. 

“Apple Pie” is an attractive story by 
Maude McGehee, who is junior editor of 
the magazine for next year; while 
“Davey Will Come” is an exceptional 
story of Hebrew atmosphere by Frieda 
Kaplan, editor of the 1925-1926 Veter- 
ropt, college annual. 

From three new contributors come the 
roe ms, “Shoes,” by M. Elizabeth Smith; 
“A Kingdom in the Rose,” by Lillian 
Shearouse; and “My Dream Poet,” by 
Julia Thompson. “The Ship of Sunset” 
is by the same author as “Apple Pie.” 

“The Village of Badacs” is a first-hand 
local color sketch by Rose Funk, who 
spent the first years of her life in 
Hungary. 

The Exchange Department and the 
Catch-All are joint productions this time 
of the retiring and succeeding editors. 
The Alumnae Department is handled by 
Dorothy Thomas, who has been president 
of her class, the girls of *26, for two 
years. 
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Never Faileth 

By SARA JENKINS 


TTJIOGER GRAYSON 
hJtE) pushed the heavy, 
graying hair back 
from his high fore- 
head and sighed, as though 
the bleak chill of the com- 
fortless wind driving the 
dank mist against his win- 
dow pane had cut into his 
very soul. 

Beside him lay his outlines 
prepared for the sermon that 
evening. In one almost limp 
hand hung a testament. The 
fingers of the other drummed 
restlessly on the arm of the 
big comfortable chair. His 
restless eyes sought the fire. 

As though the words were 
burned on the coals he saw 
the line he had typed at the top of that 
outline. He repeated them for the third 
time: “Beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. Love never faileth.” Then from 
memory, he went back to the beginning 
of the chapter and repeated it to the end. 
“Greatest of these,” he said again, with 
the ghost of a smile, half sad, half bitter, 
on his lips. “Never faileth. I wonder — ” 

The rich full tones fell into silence. 
Roger Grayson, the fortunate, the envied, 
was remembering. The twitching fingers 
counted off as he mentally named over 
the six homes from his flock broken 
during the past week. His ears rang 
with the hard little laugh of Nina Wil- 
lingham as he had heard it yesterday 
when she said, “Love, Dr. Grayson? 
Love isn’t a virtue. Love is a vice of 
the moment,” and then again that scorn- 
ful little laugh. 

Again the heavy hair was swept back 
from the forehead. A sermon on love — 
how could he preach it, — he who even 
doubted, himself, for the moment? The 
heavy brows knit and the lips grew 


tight. “Father,” the voice 
was low, unhappy, “a mes- 
sage for my people.” The 
bowed head fell back on 
the chair. The finger tapping 
began again. Merrily the 
fire cracked in the grate. 
Roger almost hated it for its 
cheer. Outside the unweary- 
ing wind drove the heavy 
mist against the panes. 

Ten minutes all was still. 
Then with an impatient 
movement, one wiry hand 
crurhpled the sermon outline 
into an untidy mass and 
dropped it into the fire with 
deliberate care. The hand- 
some head drooped to the 
long hands and again there 
was silence. 

Finally, just above the mourning of 
the wind there was a timid knocking at 
the study door. Roger rose half guiltily. 
His people must not see him like this. 
He straightened the rumpled hair and 
donned the professional smile. 

As he flung back the door the rain 
drove into his face and made him realize 
anew the chill of the December day. 
Then he noticed the unusual couple who 
stood on the doorstep. Long since such 
shabbiness had come knocking at the 
door of the wealthy Christ Church. 

“Come in; it’s miserable here,” Roger’s 
voice held a note of hearty welcome 
which is a gift in a minister. He led 
them into the room and seated them 
before the fire, drawing up for himself 
the swivel chair from the desk. With 
that acute interest which dealers in men 
acquire, he noted the frayed cuffs and 
shiny elbows of the man, the damp be- 
draggled flowers on the hat of the 
woman. 

“Is there anything I can do for you?” 
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Roger’s pleasant words entirely cloaked 
any curiosity which he might have felt. 

“Yes sir, there’s — ” The voice of the 
man suddenly choked painfully. 

“It’s this way — ” The woman’s tired 
voice took up the story. 

“It’s not fit that you should say it, 
Marthy. It’s my place.” The man’s 
voice was more firm now. “Y’see, sir, 
Marthy has spells and I brought her up 
to this here hospital t’get cured. But 
there weren’t money enough fer me to 
have a place t’spend the night and fer 
Marthy t’have a ride out. An’ she 
couldn’t walk, specially it a-rainin’ an’ 
cold.” 

“He wanted, sir,” the woman’s voice 
broke in,” t’stay out in all this weather 
an’ ride me there. But I wouldn’t have 
it.” 

“Told me she would walk, sir. An’ 
then I told her we’d come here. I ain’t 
never begged before, sir, but — ” the face 
which had been as red as any face Roger 
had ever seen, became even more crim- 
son. 

“And you’d like me to take you out. 
Is that it?” Roger’s deep voice was 
pleasant and cordial. 

“Yes, sir, if you please, sir,” they 
answered in chorus. 

“I'll be very glad — ” Roger began 
heartily; then remembered something. 
“I haven’t any gas. I meant to get some 
last night, but I didn’t. I had to roll 
the car into the garage.” 

“I — I'll be glad to get it, sir, if you’ll 
just let Marthy set here by the fire.” 

“I’ll do better than that. I’ll take her 
over and let her sit with Mrs. Grayson,” 
Roger told them; and under umbrellas 
left by careless parishioners they went 
next door into the parsonage which 
Roger called home. 

Mary Grayson found a place beside 
her fire for the little woman in the ill- 
fitting garments. But Marthy turned so 
that she might see the shabby, uninter- 
esting figure of a rotund little man 
driving through the rain, head up, look- 
ing as though he might be whistling. 

“Now ain’t he sweet,” she told them. 


“I know there’s never a man like him, 
so faithful and kind, an’ me havin’ these 
here fits twenty-five years now.” 

“He certainly seems devoted,” Roger 
commented. 

“Oh, sir, he is.” The pinched yellow 
face with the long, weary, wrinkles 
brightened and the faded blue eyes 
almost shone. “Nobody’ll ever know. 
Jini’s a carpenter, — a just grand one, an’ 
if he had a chance he’d be so fine. But 
he has me an’ I’m such a drag. He 
won’t work far off’ but allers takes a 
job near so’s he can run in now and 
then t’see how I’m gettin’ along.” 

There followed one of those busy 
silences in which each has his own 
thoughts. Marthy was meditatively ten- 
der, and Roger was trying to see the 
unutterably commonplace Jim in the 
light of romance. 

Mrs. Grayson, being a mother, then 
asked of her visitor, “Have you any 
children?” 

“No’m,” Marthy told her. “There was 
little Jim. I never had my fits ’fore he 
came. He lived two year an’ then sort 
o’ sickened an’ died. Then there was 
three more but they never lived long 
enough to get named. ’Count o’ my fits, 
I s’pose.” 

There was another, a shorter silence. 
“I wuz awful sorry about ’em. Jim 
allers set such a store by children. But 
he says I’m his baby. Lord knows, I’m 
trouble enough. Now take t’day.” 
Marthy had forgotten her audience and 
was thinking aloud. “I had two spells 
on the train this morning. But there 
was never a cross word from Jim. He 
wuz just as gentle and sweet.” She 
sighed and gazed down the street where 
he had gone. “That’s why I come here. 

I don’t set much store by these doctor 
places, but Jim wants me cured. . . . It’s 
been so long savin’ ” The voice dragged 
off with infinite weariness; then bright- 
ened suddenly. “There he is now, cornin’ 
back.” 

In a few moments they were in the 
car. Mary, excusing herself because of 
(Continued on page 46 ) 
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Beauty 


By LOIS BIRCH 


There are those who wander , beauty searching , 
Far beyond the Eastern lands of romance ; 

Following where the shooting stars are rushing. 
And yielding to the sea 9 s wild ceaseless urge . 

But must we look for loveliness unfinding. 

We — stifled by a world of common places? 

Fairy hands are weaving all about us. 

But we are just too blind to see their laces . 

The sad, sweet music of the falling raindrops. 
The gay young trip of children on their way. 

The hush that comes at dusk like benediction. 
The whispered secrets of the leaves at play ; 

The shadows cast by lashes gently resting 
In soft caress across a baby's cheek; 

The light that comes in pain to age-dimmed eyes 
To bless the one who soothes the old and weak. 

These things and many others all about us 
Can save the daily toil from growing dull; 

Even rose leaves, being crushed, grow sweeter; 

So even pain can make our lives more full. 
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Vacation Dreams—Before and After 

By MARY EDNA DOWLING 


r< 

m 


claim: 


|ANY times have we seen the 
pretty little twentieth century 
college girl draw up to an 
absurd height and stiffly ex- 


“If this wasn’t my last day before 
the holidays, I know I’d do something 
desperate — get married or anything!” 

And mind the way the little birds in 
the college cage chatter, expressing their 
views on horrid labs or parallels and 
declaring a good old “eight o’clock sched- 
ule” for every night during the holidays! 


Lessons are quite “passe’ as a sea of 
thoughts swell up in their over-burdened 
minds — home, a smiling “good morning, 
dear” from Mother as she serves break- 
fast in the bed and bids you take an- 
other little nap if you wish, and all the 
others favors enjoyed by the home-com- 
ing college favorite. 

But the college holidays come and go, 
as all things must, and again the wide- 
eyed, sleepy “suite mates” perch upon 


the radiator and chirp away in glee. 
Wonders of the age, yes indeed! Have 
the long-hoped-for things been realized? 
Whether they have or have not they are 
content in their own exceeding pleasure, 
and each with merry laughter begs to 
begin her delightful conversation of the 
happy excursions enjoyed during the 
holidays. 

It is not mere foolishness when the 
hearts of youth are filled with the “idle- 
ness” of a glorious vacation. Yes, I 
have heard some shrewd souls call it 
“idleness’ and really mean it. But, have 
they ever experienced the holiday of our 
little twentieth century maiden? It is 
just like falling in love — a constant 
looming up of thrills and excitements. 

Then the dear old Alma Mater, lone- 
some for her children, calls them back 
again. Naturally they cannot resist a 
sigh when they say good-bye to the fun 
that youth craves, — but, back at work, 
they are content and happy, dreaming 
away of — well, who can tell? 


Silences 

By MAMIE HARMON 

God give us silences: 

The silence of a great crowd , 

Breathless , waiting , still , 

F illed with the ache and throb of a thousand hearts . 

The close silence of a narroiv place 

Filled with the exhausting presence of a stifled soul 

Beating back the walls. 

The icy , gray silence of early morning 
That freezes the revelrous midnight streets 
Into grim self-respect . 


The calm blue silence of far mountains 
Filled with God. 
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Spreading the News 

By MARGARET FOWLER 


P-3 


|HAT Lady Gregory 
has a great sense of 
humor and a knowl- 
edge of the folk is 
certainly brought out in 
“Spreading the News.” It is 
as splendid a portrayal of 
country life as I ever read. 

Perhaps I think this because 
I have often visited in very 
small towns and have re- 
marked the gossiping circles 
and feel myself familiar with 
the little mannerisms and char- 
acteristics. 

In the play we find the 
“gossipy” old woman, half 
deaf, snatching with eager ears every- 
thing that is said; the new magistrate 
with a vast knowledge of experimental 
criminology (so he thinks) looking for 
trouble; and the town pessimist out 
searching for misfortune. In the plot 
work, something must happen to the 
pessimist — even he’s expecting it. The 
gradual plot development gives the old 
woman occasion to wag her tongue and, 
because of her deafness, she always 
misquotes what she hears. The magis- 
trate with all his dignity and aforesaid 
knowledge comes in to execute his 
authority; thus we have the not too 
complicated plot. 

The atmosphere of the play is skill- 
fully created in the beginning through 
the dialogue between the policeman and 
the magistrate. 

“Cattle and sheep and mud. No 
system. What a repulsive sight!” And 
further statements were made which 
prepared the audience, in a way, for 
what was to follow, statements to the 
effect that assaults, robbery, and even 
homicide were common in the village. 
We have the atmosphere admirably 
drawn. Mrs. Tarpey’s answer to the 
magistrate concerning the business — 

“Business, is it? What business would 



the people here have but minding one 
another’s business?” and “No trade at 
all but to be talking” — are important 
posts in the plot because the play de- 
velops that through talking and attend- 
ing to other peoples’ business the mis- 
fortune occurs. 

We see a bit of irony, too, in the 
scene between Bartley Fallon and the 
magistrate where Bartley believes Jack’s 
ghost is haunting him because he had 
the pitchfork and the magistrate takes 
this to be his stricken — conscience. The 
great turning point occurs when Jack 
Smith appears, sound and in splendid 
health. Bartley in his fear cannot re- 
deem himself. He is still accused by the 
people of having designs on Kitty Kearny 
and the magistrate believes that the 
appearance of Smith is a conspiracy. 
Poor Mr. Bartley! He was so sure of 
misfortune that, when it did come, he 
accepted it with little protest. It was 
most interesting to me to note that Mrs. 
Fallon defended her husband with great 
vehemence until some one suggested his 
secret affinity for Kitty Kearny. She 
refused to have another thing to do with 
him, would not even listen to his protest 
or explanation. She could stand murder, 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Apple Pie 


H UST why in the 
world Laura 
Boardman 
wanted to have 
a house-party in mid- 
July, Phyllis could not 
understand. She un- 
packed her trim hatbox 
and slipped into a dainty 
yellow dress with a 
frown. 

“It’s too hot to dance, 
or walk, or play tennis, 
and there’s nothing else 
left to do but swim and 
we can’t swim all the time.” 

She looked at the saucy canary that 
swung jauntily on his perch in the cage. 

Somewhere a bell rang. Phyllis 
snatched up a scarf and ran down the 
stairs. 

A jerk. A rip. She stopped in dis- 
may. The frill of her dress was caught 
in the bannisters. Phyllis jerked at it. 

“May I help you?” she looked up 
into two smiling brown eyes. 

“Owen Hughes!” she exclaimed, in 
surprise. 

“The same,” was his reply. “Can I 
help you, Phyllis?” 

Together they freed the ruffle and 
started down the steps. 

“At old tricks again?” called a gay 
young voice from the hall. The group 
around Laura laughed. Phyllis tried to 
look annoyed, but failed. The big dining 
room was cool and refreshing. The 
group of young folk took their places 
as Mrs. Boardman indicated. Phyllis 
found herself between Owen Hughes and 
a sandy haired boy that Laura said was 
Ray Robertson. 

“Phyllis, where have you been keeping 
yourself since the old class was grad- 
uated from the University?” asked a 
girl across the table. 

“She’s librarian at the Wentworth 
Library,” put in Laura, with a glance 


at her cousin. “While 
the rest of us are still 
trying to believe we are 
co-eds in school, Phyl 
has become a business 
woman.” 

Some one changed the 
conversation. 

“Was that why you 
didn’t write ? ” Owen 
turned to her and asked 
in a low tone. 

“I never had time, 
Owen.” 

“You wrote to Dan 
Howard,” he went on. 

“I didn’t think there was much use to 
write,” she answered, “especiallly when 
the report was out that you were en- 
gaged.” 

“Phillis, you knew I wasn’t.” 

“I knew no such thing.” 

The conversation ended as they left 
the table and drifted into the drawing 
room. Some one began to play the piano. 
Phyllis, Alice, and Anne wandered out 
on the cool lawn. She rather wanted 
to avoid Owen. To meet unexpectedly 
a boy you were once in love with was 
a bit confusing. 

“Why didn’t Laura and Owen ever get 
married, Anne?” she asked the girl to 
her left. “You know just before we 
were graduated that was the main sub- 
ject of conversation.” 

Anne smilled. She had been Phyllis’ 
roommate and she knew exactly how 
much Owen Hughes and Phyllis Riley 
had thought of each other. 

“I don’t think they ever intended to 
get married. It was just to get up 
gossip,” she replied. 

“But she wore his frat pin,” put in 
Alice. 

Anne smilled again. 

“He is a good catch. I think that 
Laura was fascinated and,” she paused, 
“the fascination wore off.” 


By MAUDE McGEHEE 
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“But Owen himself,” Phyllis asked, 
glad of the dark, “didn’t he have a part 
in it?” 

“Owen was jealous of how Dan 
Howard rushed you,” spoke up Alice, 
bluntly. “You must confess, Phyl, that 
you and Owen did like each other.” 

“But since Laura broke her engage- 
ment with him, why did she invite him?” 
persisted Phyllis. 

“I wouldn’t be surprised if she didn’t 
ask him for you.” 

Phyllis tossed her head scornfully. 

“She might have spared herself the 
trouble. I can get along nicely without 
him.” 

A week passed, a week of rides, 
dinners, dances, picnics, and entertain- 
ments of every kind. Then one day 
Laura burst out on the porch where the 
young people were playing the Victrola. 

“The cook’s gone!” she exclaimed. 

“Well, what of it? asked the Robert- 
son boy, as he lazily lighted a cigarette. 

“Mama has gone to see Aunt Lucy 
and Grandma is too old to cook. Dad 
can’t cook and I can’t cook! We’ll just 
have to eat canned stuff or starve!” 

The group exchanged glances. 

“Get the girls to help you,” suggested 
Mr. Boardman from the door behind her. 

The girls immediately found some- 
thing interesting in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

“Will you?” asked Laura. 

“I couldn’t even make ice tea,” con- 
fessed Alice. 

“Nor I,” added Betty and Anne to- 
gether. 

“How about you boys?” Mr. Board- 
man’s voice boomed out at them: “Can’t 
any of you cook a little?” 

“Can’t as much as boil water without 
scorching it,” Owen smiled ruefully. 

“I’m hopeless,” from the Robertson 
boy. 

“We can wash dishes, but that’s all,” 
answered Joe and Tom at the same time. 

“Phyllis — ,” began Laura in despair. 

“I can’t do much, but I’ll help you.” 

She laid aside her book and came up 
to Laura. Mr. Boardman beamed. 


“Your menu?” she turned to the group 
with a smile. 

“Chicken salad!” 

“Ice tea and sandwiches!” 

“Fried chicken and biscuit!” 

“Apple pie!” 

“Creamed potatoes and gravy!” 

But before they finished, she was gone, 
taking Laura with her. The other girls 
trooped in, leaving the boys alone. 

“Wonder when we eat and what it’ll 
be?” mused Tom as he thoughtfully 
chewed a straw. 

“You mean wonder can we eat it!” 
laughed Joe. 

“If Phyllis has anything to do with it, 
we’ll be able to eat it!” spoke up Owen. 

The Robertson boy winked at Tom. 
Things were silent for a while; then 
Joe sat up and sniffed. 

“What do I smell?” he asked. 

The other boys sniffed likewise. 

“Let’s go see,” suggested Tom. 

Phyllis looked up from the dough she 
was rolling to see Owen’s face peering 
in the window at her. 

“Go ’way!” she cried, shaking the roll- 
ing pin at him. Although Owen “went 
away,” he went a much wiser boy than 
before. He was quite sure he had 
smelled cinnamon and apples. Could 
she be making his favorite dish? He 
kept his knowledge to himself and told 
the others that all he had seen was 
Phyllis with a rolling pin in her hand 
and a smudge of flour on her nose. Also 
that she had run him away from the 
window. 

The dinner was all that they could 
have wished for— crisp, brown chicken, 
creamed potatoes and gravy, fluffy 
biscuit, salad, sandwiches, ice tea and a 
big flaky, cinnamony, apple pie. They 
exclaimed over it in delight, as well as 
relief, and the way they ate showed how 
they enjoyed it all. No one would tell 
who was responsible for it. The next 
day Mrs. Boardman returned with a 
cook, but not before there had been a 
breakfast of eggs, bacon, coffee, and hot 
waffles. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Shoes 


By ELIZABETH SMITH 


Here's my baby's first wee shoe , 

Just four inches long. 

Such a tiny, softy small thing , 

Filled with memories strong. 

Thirty years have swiftly fled , 

Since he came to me; 

Yet it seems just y ester day , 

He lay upon my knee. 

Here's his sturdy school-boy shoe , 

Worn when he was eight. 

/ can almost see him now. 

Tramping through the gate , 

When he came home from the school 
With the neighbor boys » 

Calling to me in the door , 

Telling me his joys. 

Here's his rough old football shoe , 
Worn in high school days. 

Strong at fullback post was he. 

Making many plays. 

I remember one fine game , 

When he kicked a goal , 

How the shouts filled all the air 
Rising from the bond. 

Here's his heavy soldier shoe , 

Last of all he wore 
Ere he left his native land 
For a foreign shore. 

There he fought for high ideals , 

Even gave his life , 

Doing gladly his small bit , 

Helping win the strife. 



Now I put them all aivay , 
Loving which the best? 
Ah! I think it is the last. 
For he stood the test . 
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The Twelve-Pound Look 

By DOROTHY HESTER 


HE Twelve-Pound Look by Sir 
James M. Barrie is the most 
I outstanding in his volume of 
I one-act plays, “Half Hours,” 
which was published in 1914. Why it 
is so important is shown plainly in a 
number of ways. 

In the first place it is of high rank be- 
cause of the skillful treatment of the 
plot. He gives in this one act (which 
is one of the most perfect of one-act 
plays in contemporary drama) his in- 
tense interest in and study of human 
nature, his delightful humor and tender- 
ness, and the whimsical characterization 
which is so typical of him. 

He gives us a morning in the life of 
Sir Harry Sims, (who in a way might 
be any other very successful English- 
man) about to be knighted. A very 
important morning it is too, because Sir 
Harry, very self-confident (of course, 
however, not over-assured) and his wife, 
shy and very dutiful, are practising for 
the presentation at court. Into this 
happy scene is introduced a typist — a 
mere typist at eighteen shillings a week, 
who however, very charmingly, turns out 
to be Sir Harry’s former wife who had 
twelve years before run away from him. 
The business for which she came is for- 
gotten in this first meeting after twelve 
years. Finally in the discussion which 
follows this strange meeting she tells 
him why she had run away — his success 
had suffocated her so that she had been 
forced to leave him and go to live among 
people who had failed, and there she had 
found her soul in the humanness of her 
surroundings. The great tragedy of the 
play is that even though she had loved 
him, because of this one circumstance 
had left him; but the present Mrs. Sims 
(who in a few days will be Lady Sims) — 
could she leave him? Is she happy? Is 



any woman happy who is absolutely use- 
less? Kate finally tells him that there 
was no man — that for a year before she 
left she had thought about it, finally de- 
termining that when she could earn 
twelve pounds — the price of a type- 
writer — she would leave him. “If I were 
a husband, I would often watch my wife 
quietly to see whether the twelve-pound 
look was not coming into her eyes.” 

The characterization is of course very 
wonderful, especially that of Sir Harry. 
One feels very peculiarly about Sir 
Harry. Of course, one must hold him in 
utter contempt for his self-satisfaction, 
his over-worked ambitions, for his very 
success. And yet there are little phases 
here and there that show the best side 
of the man and one does not wonder so 
much that Kate had loved him. He is 
so pathetic in his little acts, such as tell- 
ing Mrs. Sims before Kate she must 
have more jewels and is so sure that 
Kate will be deeply chagrinned that he 
actually believes he sees her wince. One 
feels for him very much as Kate said 
she did. 

Sir Harry: “How you must have 
hated me!” 

Kate (Smiling at the childish word): 
“Not a bit. After I saw there was a 
way out. From that hour you amused 
me, Harry. I was even sorry for you, 
for I saw that you couldn’t help your- 
self. Success is just a fatal gift” 

And therein lies the tragedy — that Sir 
Harry has ruined one woman’s life and 
is at present crushing the soul out of 
another woman with his material suc- 
cess. ' And if the twelve-pound look ever 
comes into her eyes and she breaks 
away, he will still wonder how any wom- 
an, so fortunate and so envied could 
leave him for anything or anybody. 
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Class of '26 Becomes Alumnae 


SENIORS REALIZE THAT GRADUATION MARKS BEGINNING OF SERVICE 


By DOROTHY THOMAS, CLASS PRESIDENT 



ND now the class of ’ 26 becomes 
Wesleyan alumnae! 

For many years this has 
seemed to be the ultimate goal 
of its endeavor, the one great achieve- 
ment for which it strove with all the 
vigor of its youth. Yet in its attainment, 
the class will lose much of its true value 
if it does not reflect seriously and sober- 
ly on what it means individually. 


It means more than that the Wesleyan 
curriculum is completed; that college 
days are past memories; that the seniors 
will assume more the responsibility of 
women; that a few will enter higher in- 
stitutions of learning, and that some will 
go out into the world to guide the path 
of others. 


The seniors realize that graduation 
and the future as Wesleyan alumnae will 
bring many and varied opportunities to 
each member of the class of ’26. Path- 
ways will part, friendships will sever, 
and the girls who have studied and 
laughed here in the light optimism of 
youth will each be about her own calling. 
Yet in the readjustment that is to come, 
may each senior realize that graduation 
marks the beginning of her service as an 
alumna for her Alma Mater as well as 
a transition from girlhood to young 
womanhood. 



Each senior, perhaps, who has heard 
some alumna sigh for the happy hours 
could be when she has longed to put 
of college life, has wondered how this 
aside her books and take her place in 
the great world of thought and action. 

Now, the class of *26 in their more 
mature moments see it more plainly — 
that all life is a struggle, an endless 
battle-ground, where victory camps with 
those who are fearless and indefatigable 
in their championship of the causes of 
their Alma Mater, and where the slug- 
gard sleeps to a disappointed awaken- 
ing. 

May greater blessings come to the 
Wesleyan alumnae because of the class 
of ’26, who has the determination to 
summon in the performance of each 
task for its Alma Mater in the days that 
are to come the continued resources of 
heart, head, and hand. 
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The Village of Badacs 


Fallen leaves, dismal 
heralds of autumn, have 
already made their ap- 
pearance, heaped in col- 
orful masses upon the 
ground, or scattered far 
and wide by the chilly 
October wind. Over the 
Carpathian Mountains, 
all covered with great fir 
trees, a misty fog is 
slowly descending which 
obstructs the far hori- 
zon. 

But down in the val- 
ley below, where the 
fog has not settled yet, 
are little white houses 
with straw-thatched roofs, some far 
apart, others close together. The nar- 
row, winding path, full of undergrowth 
and stumps, leads to the little village, 
hidden between these giant mountains 
and completely isolated from the rest 
of the world. The crooked streets are 
muddy from a recent rain, and the great 
puddles of water are made passable by 
bricks placed into the water. Barefoot- 
ed children are playing near these pud- 
dles, floating paper ships and making 
mud-pies. 

The court house and the church, both 
standing on the square, are the most im- 
portant and largest buildings in the vil- 
lage, also the only ones that have 
shingled roofs. The visitor is always 
shown these two structures, for they are 
the pride of the inhabitants of Badacs. 
The former is an imposing square struc- 
ture of brick, with five windows and 
eight stone steps leading up to it; the 
latter is white-washed and has numerous 
turrets and gables. It also boasts of 
three bells of different sizes. 

The people in general are very sim- 
ple in their mode of living, and ex- 
tremely primitive in their amusements. 
In summer the women help the men in 
the fields, only the very old and the 


children remaining home 
in the day time. In win- 
ter, when there is no 
field work to be done, 
the women make baskets 
which the men sell at the 
market of a town some 
eighty miles distant. 

The stone fountain in 
front of the court house 
serves as a sort of meet- 
ing place for the women 
of the village. Here they 
gather every evening be- 
fore the Angelus bell, 
obviously to get water, 
but really to hear a 
choice bit of gossip so 
dear to the feminine heart. The doings 
of neighbor Kaba, the quarrel of Dame 
Anton with her son-in-law, Andy, is a 
matter of the greatest interest to these 
simple peasant women. They make a 
pretty picture in their vari-colored, 
wide skirts, made to resemble hoop- 
skirts by means of several stiffly starch- 
ed petticoats, tight velvet bodices, 
white, starched shirts with wide, em- 
broidered sleeves, and silk kerchiefs. 
Their wooden shoes clip-clap with a 
noisy patter as they hurry home with 
their water vessels on their shoulders. 

At the brook some belated girls are 
washing clothes, standing knee-deep in 
the ice-cold water. They are chatter- 
ing and giggling incessantly while slap- 
ping the clothes, placed on smooth, flat 
stones in the water, with wide boards 
provided with handles. The air is turn- 
ing colder and colder, and at last the 
washerwomen start for home, carrying 
the clothes in baskets, placed on their 
heads, and singing gaily all the way. 

By this time the men have come in 
from the fields, and have brought in the 
hay left over from last summer. Twi- 
light has begun to fall, and here and 
there lights are twinkling from the tiny 
(Continued on page 48) 
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A Kingdom In The Rose 

By LILLIAN SHEAROUSE 

A kingdom in the rose doth lie 
When / upon its petals gaze , 

And marvel at its perfect shade — 

Tints that the hand of God hath made . 

Its magic my dull care allays; 

Its beauty captivates my eye, 

I dream , and in my dreaming see 
Enchanted gardens , shaded bowers 
Laid in Elysian harmony , 

Where roses are the only flowers. 

Sweet are the winds that 9 mongst them sigh , 
And softly bright the sun that gleams, 

A kingdom in the rose doth lie — 

Of dreams, 

A kingdom in the rose doth lie , 

Though it has lain for many years 
Between the faded , time-stained leaves 
Of this old volume , now it grieves 

And gladdens me, I smile through tears 
And live again in days gone by, 

I sigh and in my mind recall 

The quaint , sweet maid who gave me this; 
She chose this flower from them all 
And bade me wear it , with a kiss, 

I see the face and hear the sigh 
Of one who nevermore can be. 

A kingdom in the rose doth lie — 

Of memory. 
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Davey Will Come 

By FRIEDA KAPLAN 


m 


| HE shadows of a late summer 
evening were lengthening as 
the mother lighted the two Sab- 
bath candles in their tall brass 
holders, and raised her hands above the 
flames to bless them. The sputtering 
tapers shed soft circles of light on the 
table set for the Friday evening meal. 
The crisp white napkin covering the Sab- 
bath loaves of bread caught the glow 
and seemed to reflect the peace and 
holiness of the moment. 

A few moments later the father came 
in, kissed the mother with a cheery 
“Good Shabbas,” and took his place in 
his customary arm chair at the head of 
the table, his head still covered with his 
hat. The children came trooping in, tak- 
ing their places quietly at the table. 
Then everything became still, as the 
father began the prayer over the bread. 
At a pause, and again at the end, the 
mother breathed a soft “Amen,” in 
which the children, including three-year- 
old Danny, joined. The father broke a 
piece of the loaf, sprinkled salt on it, ate 
it, afterwards passing each of the others 
a morsel. 

Old Mr. Jacobson removed his hat, 
and the children became joyful. The 
mother bustled away to the kitchen, 
returning with a steaming platter of 
“gefullte” fish — generous balls of chop- 
ped fish, swimming in rich gravy, and 
topped with gay sprigs of parsley. Fif- 
teen-year-old Esther, a large-eyed girl 
with promises of future beauty, brought 
in a bowl of creamy mashed potatoes. 

Then the meal began. The father’s 
face expanded into a satisfied smile, as 
the mother started to serve the food. 
Little Danny beat on his plate with his 
fork, impatient for his time to come. 

Suddenly Mr. Jacobson stopped, his 
fork suspended in mid air. 

“Where is Davey?” he demanded 
sternly, his eyes roving around the table, 
and resting finally on the one vacant 



chair at the other end. 


The mother began to excuse — any- 
thing to keep peace in the family, es- 
pecially on Friday night. 

“Now, papa,” she began, “don't get 
so excited. You know doctor told you 
it’s bad for your high blood pressure. 
Davey will come. Maybe he stopped for 
a shave, to look nice for Shule.” 

She hit upon the last by a happy 
chance. Mr. Jacobson abandoned his 
sternness, and set about to enjoy his 
supper. 

The meal progressed quietly. Coffee 
was being served when Davey, a dark, 
lean boy of twenty came in, slammed the 
front door, and without a word slumped 
into his chair at the end of the table. 

“Well, mister, what do you think it is? 
A holiday maybe?” Old man Jacobson 
glared at the lad, who remained sullenly 
silent. 

“Oh, papa, leave Davey alone,” 
Mother Jacobson interposed gently. 

“Now, Rachel, you leave this boy to 
me,” the father remonstrated sternly. 
“What do you mean, ‘guoy,’ not coming 
in time for supper on Shabbas? You 
should be shamed!” 

“Well, what difference does it make?” 
Davey asked hotly, a dangerous gleam 
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in his black eyes. 

“Difference? Difference?” the father 
repeated, aghast at the very idea. ‘Til 
show you a difference.” He rose from 
his place, strode over to his son, and 
glared down at him angrily. Then he 
continued. 

“You should know a difference, you 
with all of your ‘Deutche' friends and 
their ‘meshuga' notions — a fine Jew you 
are — you ‘guoy.' ” 

He fairly spat out the last word, which 
was the worst thing that a Jew could 
be called — a Christian — a ‘guoy.* Davey 
had remained seemingly calm under the 
attack, but at the mention of his 
“Deutche” friends he became heated. 

“Say, don't you talk about my friends. 
You've got no right to criticise them — 
you with your bunch of old fogies. A 
fine lot they are — speak Yiddish all the 
time, fight and fuss, and think you're 
religious. All that religion means to 
you is to keep a ‘kosher' house — ” 

“Davey, Davey,” Mrs. Jacobson in- 
terrupted. “Be careful of papa's heart. 
You know doctor said — ” 

“Rachel,” commanded old Sol Jacob- 
son, “just leave Davey to me. A fine 
way he talks to his old father. That’s 
what that Blumbaun girl puts in his 
head.” 

Davey shot one fierce look at his 
father; then he jumped up. 

“That's enough of that,'* he said 
savagely. “You can leave Minna out of 
this. If this is what I get when I come 
home, I'll stop altogether.” 

A sudden idea seemed to be born in 
him. 

He snatched up his hat, and strode to 
the door. 

“I'm not ever coming back any more,” 
he announced fiercely; then he slammed 
the door behind him, and passed into the 
night. 

The old man gazed in front of himself 
blankly for a few moments, then he mut- 
tered, “A fine son I got.” 

“Now papa, see what you've done,” 
Mother Jacobson said sadly. “Poor 
Davey has gone off without a bite of 
supper, and it's such good fish.” 


“He'll eat it cold tomorrow,” the 
father said philosophically. 

Then the table was cleared, Danny 
was put to bed, and Esther settled her- 
self with a magazine, while the two old 
people went off to worship at Shule. 

However, Davey did not go to Shule 
that night. He walked rapidly to the 
home of the Blumbaums where he found 
Minna alone. Quickly he told her what 
had happened. She was all sympathy at 
once. 

“You poor boy,” she crooned. 

She soothed him with whispered words 
of love, but in spite of it all he persisted 
in his decision not to return home. 

“Davey,” the girl cajoled, “you 
shouldn't take it all so seriously. Your 
father didn't mean anything. By tomor- 
row he'll forget it.” 

“Tomorrow nothing,” he said stub- 
mornly. “There won't be any tomorrow. 
I tell you I'm not going back.” 

Thus it continued for over an hour. 
At the end of this time Davey was still 
firm, and he had also formulated the 
plan of leaving town. 

“But Davey,” objected Minna, “you 
can't leave now — just when the fall sea- 
son is going to open up. What will your 
father do at the store without you? He 
can't depend on those clerks.” 

Davey was sullen for a few long mo- 
ments. 

“He's been leaning on me since I was 
fifteen,” he said contemplatively, re- 
viewing in his mind's eye the course of 
the past five years. “It's time I stop- 
ped being a prop. I'm a man now — I 
have my own life to live. I am not going 
home! Good-bye, Minna!” 

He turned from her abruptly, but she 
caught his arm. 

“No, no,” she cried. “You can’t leave 
me! What shall I do? What shall I 
do?” 

Minna still clutched his sleeve savage- 
ly. Davey gazed at her with tender 
longing in his big eyes. 

“Minna,” he began softly, “Minna, if 
you too — ” 

“Yes, yes,” she cried, a great light 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Exchange 


By 

MAGAZINE 
distinctly mod- 
ern in content 
is the “Mount 
Holyoke Monthly” from 
Mount Holyoke College. 

All of the stories have 
a decidedly realistic and 
rather morbid cast to 
them. Realistically 
gloomy is “Pilgrim- 
ages,” a story of a 
little negro girl who 
ran away from her 
brother-in-law when her 
sister died, who fell into worse hands, 
and who finally summoned courage 
enough to run away. “Delilah’s Money” 
is the story of a woman who lived her 
own life in her own way, who loved few 
and was beloved by as few. It illustrates 
in a striking manner that “love begets 
love,” and that only when one’s best is 
given to the world will that one get the 
best from the world. “In Church” gives 
in an informal style the reflection of a 
Senior at college as she is at church. 
It relates the probable, but we hope very 
infrequent, experience of an unfortunate- 
ly sensative girl, too conscious of self. 
A short narrative sketch, “Pedro,” while 
realistic, is not gloomy, but unusually 
vivid and written in a forceful style. 
A literary essay, “The Psychology of 
Sherwood Anderson,” is good in that it 
has unity and some clearly defined obser- 
vations. If the object of a book review 
is to arouse interest in the book dis- 
cussed, the review of the South Seas 
edition of Robert Louis Stephenson’s 
works is certainly successful; for it is 
unusually informative and interesting. 
Although the “Mount Holyoke Monthly” 
is rather too realistic and serious, the 
poems — perhaps too few — break the 
gloomy tone of the stories. The first 
stanza of “Walk” by Marjorie Scott is 
lovely: 


“Today I have seen 
A field ploughed clean, 
And laughed with the 
lean 

Pale trees grown 
green.” 

* * * 

The February- March 
issue of “The Erothe- 
sian” from Lander Col- 
lege is decidedly inter- 
esting. Amusing and 
clever is the story “It’s 
a Small World” by 
Mildred Smith, who has 
handled her plot with skill. The one 
book review — of A. S. M. Hutchinson’s 
“One Increasing Purpose” — seems to tell 
too much of the story, and is a bit too 
long, although it is entertainingly writ- 
ten. We congratulate the Exchange 
Editor on her unusually interesting 
Exchange Department. A lovely poem 
we found in this magazine is “Com- 
forter”: 

“Though I cannot see you 
I think of you 

And in the garden of my heart 
You often come 
To visit me. 

You come in the fresh of the morning 
At the blossom-time of my best thoughts; 
You touch each one 
Gently, 

Caressingly, 

And in a twinkling they become lovelier 
than before 

•More often you come at twilight 
When I am too tired 
To care 

Even about trying to live; 

Then I love you most, 

For you take away my pain and unrest 
By the firm tender strokes 
Of your hands 
Across my face.” 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Pantaloon 

PLAY BY BARRIE HAS VEIN OF REALITY 
BENEATH AIRY DELIGHT 

By SALOME ANDERSON 


IANTALOON” is a play for the 
reader who can transport him- 
self into the land of make-be- 
' lieve. It is fantastical and 
imaginary, but beneath the surface of 
airy unreality there runs a vein of pure 
reality. If it is possible to classify so 
delightful a fairy tale, “Pantaloon” 
could be called a tragi-comedy. When 
reading it one does not know whether 
to laugh or cry. This play was intended 
to be read rather than acted, because the 
little side remarks and stage directions 
which Barrie inserts add much charm 
to the reading of it. But “Pantaloon” 
could be put on the stage very effectively 
by dancers. The fantastical atmosphere 
could be painted by stage setting, cos- 
tumes, and the movement of the dancers. 

Although the characters, Pantaloon, 
Columbine, Clown, Harlequin, and the 
baby Clown, are fantastical, Barrie gives 
them enough of human characteristics 
to make them real to the reader. Those 
charming creatures never take off their 
stage clothes and manners, but wear 
them all through their lives— even their 
walk is characteristic. Beneath the sur- 
face of Pantaloon, the man with the 
ambition to be the funniest man on 
earth, and who loves sausage next to 
his child, is seen the loving father, and 
the pathetic old actor, Columbine, is not 
merely a dancing, fluttering fairy; she 
is also a loving daughter and sweetheart. 
Harlequin is a dependent dancer. Clown 
is a villian beneath the comic exterior. 

The plot of the play is not new, but 
Barrie handles it so delightfully that it 
seems so. The father, heroine, hero, 
villian, and finally the child who brings 
the father, daughter, and son-in-law to- 
gether, are such fairy creatures that the 
plot seems unusual. On the surface of 
the play it is a pretty fairy story. 




Beneath this there lies the problem of 
the old actor. It shows that actors are 
human, and very nearly always them- 
selves. It also shows the tragedy which 
old age brings to an actor. It is terrible 
when Pantaloon speaks of the “awful- 
ness of not being famous any longer,” 
and he says, “Once famous — now for- 
gotten. I am just one of the public.” 

The atmosphere of imagination is seen 
from the first lines, “The scene makes 
believe to be the private home of Panta- 
loon and Columbine, though whether they 
ever did have a private home is un- 
certain,” to the last sentence which is, 
“Ring down the curtain quickly, Mr. 
Prompter, before we see them all swept 
•into the dust heap.” The language is 
so simple that it can easily be under- 
stood by a child, but it is effective. The 
descriptions are so clear, concise, and 
original that they are a delightful sur- 
prise. In describing the entrance of the 
Clown, Barrie writes, “The Clown struts 
in, as confident of welcome as if he 
were an announcement of dinner.” 
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My Dream Poet 



By JULIA THOMPSON 

I can hear my mountains calling , 

And in my dreams I see 
The scarlet, red and brown leaves falling 
And whispering to me. 

I can see my poet wand 9 ring 
O'er the mountain side , 

His laughing , frollicking eyes 

Watching the brown thrush hide. 

He hums with the bees , 

He talks to the trees , 

He sings of the bubbling brook. 

He laughs with the breeze , 

He sighs with the leaves , 

He captures the world with his look. 

Hear him! 

I ask you , “Have you seen the leaves 
As they dance and flitter through the breeze? 
Have you seen their dresses , so bright and so gay. 
As if they were having a whole holiday ? 99 
I have heard them laugh, I have heard them sing, 
“Good-bye, good-bye; we'll see you next spring" 

Look! my ravine is dashing. 

It is rippling full and splashing. 

Its bubbles are sparkling and bright. 

It sings to the moon. 

To the sun at high noon. 

To the stars throughout the night. 


9 Tis only a dream, a fanciful dream; 
The reality is gone. 

It has taken my smile. 

It has taken my joy. 

From my lips it has taken my song. 


Good-bye, my montain. 

With your brooks and trees 

And your falling, whispering leaves. 

But I pledge my love. 

To my happy dream poet. 

Who sings of the woodlands and lees. 
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The Woman Beautiful 

REPRINTED FROM EX-GOVERNOR BICKETTS’ GRADUATION ADDRESS 
TO BRENAU SENIORS SEVERAL YEARS AGO 

(Nora— The staff feels that this article in its beauty of diction and of thought is worth 
the consideration of every Wesleyan student. We take the liberty of reprinting it for 
your benefit.) 


“I am going to talk 
to you today about 
woman — The Woman 
Beautiful. 

“However deficient 
the treatment may be, 
you will all allow that 
I have selected an at- 
tractive subject, that 
subject being your- 
selves. I suspect that 
the only subject that 
could rival it, not in 
attractiveness, but in 
interest, would be our- 
selves. 

“My first remark is: Be beautiful. 
You simply must be. If you cannot be 
entirely beautiful, then wage an un- 
wearying campaign to be as beautiful 
as you can be. 

“Whenever I see an ugly woman I 
know that somebody, somewhere, has 
either sinned or blundered, and the 
woman has been cheated of her birth- 
right. It was the first intention, the 
the original plan, that woman should be 
at once the climax and glory of creation. 
In the very genesis of the race, the sons 
of God saw the daughters of men that 
they were fair. 

“We stand up in church and recite 
‘The heavens declare the glory of God 
and the firmament showeth His handi- 
work* — and then go out and in our hearts 
charge Him with responsibility for the 
things that are defective and ugly and 
vile. 

“Again, some supposedly strong- 


minded women and ane- 
mic men belittle the 
value of beauty, and 
what is cheapened is 
generally n e g 1 e c ted. 
Why, some people in 
mock humility return 
thanks because they 
have no looks to make 
them proud. They 
treat the absence of 
physical beauty as evi- 
dence of spiritual 
grace. They make 
capital of their very 
ugliness as Tom Sawyer did of his sore 
toe. 

“All history shows that in the supreme 
crises of life, sentiment triumphs over 
thought. The cold figures on the bank 
ledges bear witness that the world pays 
more for fancies than it does for facts. 
Herein may lie the explanation — Why a 
man sometimes spends more money on 
his sweetheart than he does on his wife. 
A sweetheart is always a fancy; the 
wife may descend to or be reduced to 
a mere fact. Then comes disillusion- 
ment, disenchantment, and the man and 
woman who erstwhile took passage on 
a golden galleon for the Islands of the 
Blest, find themselves adrift on a common 
freighter, bound for one of three ports: 
first is the port of Indifference, second 
is the port of Despair, and the third, 
Divorce. 

“But the practical question is: How 
can this kingdom of beauty be acquired, 
preserved or restored? Now, do you 
think for one moment that I am going 
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to venture into the bewildering labyrinth 
of hats and hairpins, and laces and frills, 
and whalebone and cosmetics. My pre- 
scriptions relate to the woman and not 
to her environment. I offer just three. 

“First, be strong. This is basic, fun- 
damental. 

“The beginning of beauty is a good 
digestion. Try just for a moment to 
associate in your mind beauty with 
dyspepsia. You can’t do it. The two 
are not affinities. It follows that the 
triumphs of the parlor begin in the 
kitchen. The cook does the first, best 
work in the creation of the belle of the 
ball. 

“How does the florist produce a perfect 
rose? By a careful study of soil and 
atmosphere. A flower may not realize 
its finest possibilities unless it is proper- 
ly fed. Neither can a woman. 

“Not only should the girls be taught 
the value of food products, but they 
should be trained in cooking the food 
so as to make it a palatable, wholesome 
meal. I do not say you should be a 
cook, but I do say you should master 
the art 

“But the development of beauty that 
will neither wash or wear off, requires 
daily exercise as well as daily bread. 
Every bone and nerve and sinew in the 
wonderful mechanism of the human body, 
daily cries out ‘Lean on me, use me, let 
me labor that I may live.’ 

“Begin the day with at least ten 
minutes exercise in some manner of 
gymnastics. 

“Above all things, walk, walk from 
three to five miles a day. The child is 
supposed to walk when well when it is 
two years old. 

“Do not walk in the house; you need 
to spend every hour possible in God’s 
great out-of-doors.” 

“The very foundation of all beauty is 
a well-trained body. If books or bodies 
must be neglected, then throw the books 
out of the window. A good red corpuscle 
is of more value than a curriculum. 
Any education that takes the roses from 
a girl’s cheeks, the spring from her steps 


or the light from her eye, is a crime 
against girlhood and against woman- 
hood. 

“My prescription is: Be natural. It 
is the only way to be forceful. The 
great actresses are easily numbered. 
Few people can pose and not be ridicu- 
lous. Affection spoils more faces than 
smallpox. You simply can’t develop 
grace and charm in a self-conscious per- 
sonality. Be genuine, be open-minded, 
be sincere. Ours is an age of imitation, 
of sham. So many things are painted 
over or veneered. 

“I want to see the day when the re- 
fined, cultured women of America shall 
defy the shopkeepers of Europe. When 
they shall refuse to hop because some 
sprig of royalty goes lame. As a crusher 
out of individuality and wholesome 
beauty, the modern god Style has the 
car of Juggernaut beaten to a frazzle. 
Dress is essential and intimately per- 
sonal. Every woman of culture knows 
all about color and proportion and knows 
what is becoming to her and should 
absolutely refuse to follow any fad that 
mars her natural beauty. 

“I am glad that so many college bred 
women are asserting their independence 
in the matter of dress. They can render 
their less fortunate sisters heroic service 
by leading the revolt that will throw off 
the yoke of these lowborn fashion makers. 
I have said that in order to be beautiful 
be strong, be natural. A last word: 
Be holy. You must be, if you would 
enter into the full kingdom of the 
Woman Beautiful. 

“Mind you. I do not say be sancti- 
monious. Above all things, do not sap 
your strength of mind and of heart in 
speculations upon the myriad creeds and 
‘isms’ that divide and distract the world. 
But in all sincerity I urge you to be 
holy. The world needs this kind of an 
atmosphere; it must have it, or perish 
from moral malaria. It is the high 
privilege of woman to supply this de- 
mand. Man cannot do it. Every morning 
he faces the problem of how to make 
(Continued on page 42) 
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The Ship of Sunset 

By MAUDE McGEHEE 

The ship of sunset sails from port 
At the end of every day. 

With strange cargoes of every sort , 

And into the clouds sails away . 

Her sails are of regal purple , 

Her bow the purest gold. 

She has traveled the seas of Cloudland 
For centuries, we are told. 

The ship leaves port at twilight. 

With the early stars for her light, 

And follows the path of the Sun-King 
To the somber gates of Night. 

At the wheel of the ship stands happiness 
With dewdrops in her hair , 

Her blue eyes shining as two stars. 

And a steady, white hand to steer. 

Each eve she changes her sail-color , 

But each time the seas are the same. 
The pink, the blue, the amber clouds. 
Make up her raging main. 

The Ship of Sunset 9 s cargo — 

Is a wondrous collection of things. 
Strange and precious treasures. 

Neither gold , nor silks, nor rings. 

There are baskets of sweet laughter , 

There are smiles and there are tears. 
There are hours of old romances 
Forgotten with the years. 

There are bundles of wishes of all sorts. 
There are sweet crooned lullabies. 

There are hopes and disappointments , 

And decisions wondrous wise. 

There are gossamer wisps of moonlight. 
From many a summer romance , 

And kisses of every species — 

And memories by Time enhanced. 

The days, the months, the years pass. 

The Sunset Ship sails on 
F rom the port of Every-day Life , 

To the port of Another Dawn. 
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Vacation Again 
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AKE the marked calendar from the wall, 
where smudgy pencilmarks or inky 
streaks mark the swift succession of the 
days that have rolled from the opening of 
school in September to the close of it in June. 
Pull down the paper dolls that told off the 
time till Christmas. Open up the tiny treas- 
ure chest where pebbles have fast diminished 
from the several scores put in at spring hol- 
idays to the two or three left at commence- 
ment time. For whether you believe it or 
not, whether you feel it or no, vacation is 
here. 


And now that it is here, what will you do with it? There are those 
who have planned trips abroad. They speak eruditely of passports, steamer 
trunks and the problem of tips. Nonchalantly they ask their less fortunate 
fellow-students if they know an absolute remedy for sea-sickness. And 
carelessly they drop the hint that perhaps if seeing the Place de la Concorde 
in Paris doesn’t take up too much time, they may send post-cards back to 
America. Then there are others, less fortunate but more patriotic, let us 
say, who will ‘‘see America first,” who are busy as they can be planning 
extensive wardrobes for their vacation trips to New York, their tours of 
Canada and their motor journey to California. Still others plan to spend 
their glorious three months at camp, where life and health and vim are 
given along with a plenteous dose of the joy of living. Then some prefer 
campus to camp and are preparing now activities at their favorite summer 
schools. 


As the list rolls on and on, the wonder arises whether any students will 
spend their vacations at home. Perhaps even the family will not be there, 
but will join Miss Wesley -Anne at the sea-shore or in the mountains. 

Wherever they may be, the Wesleyan has but one message for the 600 
vacationers of the school. And that message is, to use the phraseology of our 
beloved president, one of good wishes for the “best” vacation “in the his- 
tory of the college.” 
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Seniors Farewell 


I T IS a goodly class. 

With a lump in our throat and a weight on our heart that is more than 
passing sadness we hid you farewell. 

For four years you’ve been among us, four lovely, all-too-short seasons 
of work and play together. How much we’ve learned during that time; how 
much felt; how much done! 

We’ve learned you to begin with. A little bit diffident at first you were, 
inclined to stand off and watch, then to decide on a cause and to fight for 
it fiercely, perhaps indiscriminately. But whatever you have supported has 
had your heart. For that we admire you. 

How great the stress of feeling has encompassed these four years! Love, 
hate, anger, apathy, friendship, enmity, loyalty, indifference, faith, fear, 
trust, hope, despair — you have run the gamut of emotions. And now at the 
last you have reached a wholesome sanity of thought, a beautiful balance 
of feeling which we of younger experience envy you. Faith! and we shall 
be sorry to lose you. 

When first you came to us, we had but started; nay, had not so much as 
started our great vision, the Greater Wesleyan project. And now — at your 
leaving us — we break the ground for the erection of the first building at 
Rivoli. 

So — class of ’26, for all you’ve meant to us, we thank you. Bravely we 
hide our sorrow at your passing, as bravely as we may for the mist that rises 
unbidden before our eyes; joyfully we wish you traveling blessings on the 
journey of life; gladly we await and welcome your return to the Alma Mater. 


The Bell of Wesleyan 

T O MISS JULIA GOODALL, Macon, Wesleyan alumna, who has an article 
from an old magazine, we are indebted for the following information 
about the historic old Wesleyan bell, which soon will have rung its 
last class for the Seniors of * 26 . 

“During the year 1863, the Confederacy was severely pressed for cannon- 
metal, and on this account, made an appeal to the churches of the country 
to surrender their bells, to be used for the purpose of casting cannon. 
Churches over the entire Confederacy made the noble sacrifice, and hundreds 
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of bells were sent to Macon, as one of the principal foundries of the Con- 
federacy was here located. Among the bells received at Macon, were the 
historic chimes of St. Michael’s church, which were brought direct from 
England by the early colonists. 

44 At the time these bells were delivered in Macon, Wesleyan College 
had a large bell, which was in bad condition, being cracked, but answering 
every purpose for cannon manufacture; a trade was effected by which they 
secured bell “C” of St. Michael’s chimes, and which is now in use at the 
college. It had a most delightful tone until it was the misfortune of the 
college to have it blown down and cracked by a tornado, some years ago. 
How strange are the decrees of fate. Here, by the merest chance we are 
placed in possession of a relic around which cluster historic memories from 
the nation’s birth* 

44 We will take a look at this interesting bell. Here it hangs in its frame 
by the walls of old Wesleyan. Its metal is dimmed by the touch of time. 
The veritable bell whose sweet notes summoned the persecuted Huguenots 
to the house of God. The bell whose joyous voice had sanctioned a strike for 
liberty and helped to enthuse the people of the new-born nation. Here it 
stands before your eyes. Hark, it rings, but now to summon the daughters 
of the South to the shrine of education. 
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Brutus-Noble Yet Unfortunate 


RICH IN ELEMENTS OF SPIRITUAL CHARACTER 
BUT LACKING IN WORLDLY WISDOM 


Fi-1 

( ?: 


them 


| HERE are some men whom Fate 
decrees to be noble yet un- 
fortunate. One of these was 
Brutus, the “noblest Roman of 
all” in Shakespeare’s gripping 
tragedy of Julius Caesar. High minded, 
chivalrous, patriotic, lovable, generous, 
sympathetic, tender, brave, gallant and 
admirable in every respect, Brutus lacked 
the saving grace of sound judgment. 
Although he was rich in spiritual ele- 
ments of character, the dearth of worldly 
wisdom kept him from success; worse 
than that, it sealed his doom of failure, 
unhappiness and death in defense of a 
defeated cause. 


Why we like Falstaff is difficult to 
determine, when we realize his coarse- 
ness, his vulgarity, and his innate selfish- 
ness. In fact, some of us do not like 
him at all. Many of us find it difficult 
to fathom, moreover, why we are drawn 
to Hamlet with his weakness and inde- 
cision of character, to Laertes with his 
tendency to double dealing, and to Henry 
Bolingbroke with his austerity. But it 
is easy to determine why we like Brutus 
and why we love him whole heartedly 
without reservation. 

All that we know of character we 
learn from what Shakespeare allows to 
be revealed by the speech of other char- 
acters and by the action of the one under 
discussion. Judging by an examination 
of such facts, we reach the conclusion 
that Brutus was admired and respected 
by friends and enemies alike and that 
his actions measure up nobly to what 
we would have him be. 

Now popularity may be a bad indica- 
tion for some characters, as the old 
proverb bids us to beware of the man 
who has no enemies. But not so in 
Brutus’ case. His popularity was not 
the mawkish sentimental kind. He did 
not sway the mob as did Anthony. He 


received respect because of the known 
integrity of his life and of his motives. 
The way all classes of people felt about 
Brutus is the best indication of the worth 
and stamina of his soul. 

His enemies disagreed with, yet re- 
spected, the opinions of Brutus. One of 
the most beautiful tributes ever paid to 
a man was given him by Antony after 
Brutus was killed at Phillippi, this after 
the soldiers of Octavius had been given 
special warning not to injure Brutus. 
The familiar lines lose none of their 
beauty by repetition. It is a whole 
souled tribute and recognition of Brutus’ 
worth by the man who had helped to 
undo him: 

“This was the noblest Roman of them 
all: 

All the conspirators save only he 
Did that they did in envy of great 
Caesar; 

He only, in a general honest thought 
And common good to all, made one of 
them. 

His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix'd in him that Nature might 
stand up 

And say to all the world, ‘This was a 
man'.” 

(Act V, Sc. v, 11. 68-75.) 

That Cassius and the other wicked 
conspirators feared and respected Brutus 
is evident in the way they spoke care- 
fully to gain his consent for the project 
and in the manner they afterwards 
yielded to Brutus' unsound judgment. 
He had over them an influence ennobling 
and yet weakening. The conspirators' 
opinions of him reveal also the high 
esteem in which Brutus was held by the 
Roman plebieans. They wanted him part 
of the conspiracy because, as Casca sets 
forth in Act I, Sc. IH, 11. 157-160: 

“O, he sits high in all the people's hearts; 
And that which would appear offence 
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in us, 

His countenance, like richest alchemy, 
Will change to virtue and to worthiness.” 

During the whole play perhaps the 
most pathetic tribute to Brutus is that 
of Caesar, who, valiant Roman as he 
was, stabbed and bleeding from many 
wounds, was holding himself erect; but 
when he saw that Brutus, his loved and 
trusted friend, was among the con- 
spirators, he crumpled and fell, heart as 
well as body broken, murmuring in 
pained and surprised anguish, “Et tu, 
Brute.” Brutus felt the pathos of 
Caesar’s words. They recurred to him 
again and again, not as we see them, a 
tribute to Caesar’s belief in Brutus, but 
as a justly deserved reproach. Some- 
times they assumed the form of a ghost; 
other times they tortured his heart into 
gloominess and sullenness. And when 
Brutus died, they were still ringing in 
his ears. 

“Caesar, now be still,” he exclaimed. 

“I kill’d not thee with half so good a 
will.” 

(Act V, Sc. V, 11. 50-51.) 

In discovering what the populace 
thought of Brutus, how his enemies and 
friends regarded him, we should not 
have his character complete unless we 
saw him in his family life. Oftentimes 
the most beloved men by the public have 
the most horrid tempers at home and 
make their families most miserable. But 
Brutus can never be accused of such 
deeds. 

His love for Portia is one of the most 
beautiful, the most poignantly tender 
bits of the play. His consideration for 
her coupled with his utmost confidence 
in her ability to advise and to comfort 
made him withhold for a time the details 
of the conspiracy, then tell her all. And 
his grief at her death is the more tragic 
because of its restraint. “Portia is 
dead,” he announced to Cassius simply. 
Then again he repeats it as if stunned 
into unbelief of the awful fact, “She is 
dead.” And to Cassius’ horrified question 
he replies only, “Even so.” Even we 
of the twentieth century and the eigh- 
teenth amendment cannot blame him 


when he calls for a bowl of wine to 
“bury all unkindness” in. 

Not only Portia, his wife, but all of 
the domestic household received the same 
kindness from Brutus. Even when he 
was stunned by the death of his wife, 
he was considerate of those who waited 
on him. He took the instrument gently 
from the little boy who played for him 
that night before the battle that he 
might not disturb the sleep of the child. 

After reading what all the characters 
think of Brutus, after experiencing with 
him his mental tortures and deep sor- 
rows, after seeing his pathetic end, we 
hesitate to catalogue his faults, because 
somehow we should like to remember 
only the good in him. So really and so 
graphically has Shakespeare portrayed 
him that we feel in dissecting his char- 
acter as if we are speaking ill of the 
dead. 

But Brutus is our friend. And as he 
is our friend, we discuss his faults. He 
was too visionary, too impractical, too 
implicitly confident in the essential good- 
ness of human nature to circumvent its 
badness. He knew the right end but 
chose the wrong means. Had Wilson 
lived in Caesar’s time, he might have 
been a Brutus, for he, too, was a man 
of thought rather than deed. 

“Behold, this dreamer cometh,” scoffs 
the populace at every visionary mind. 
Although we condemn their scorn, we 
realize the essential truth of their con- 
demnation. We may revere the sere and 
the prophet, but we would never put a 
sceptre in their hands. So it was with 
Brutus. He was too good to be success- 
ful. His was a single track mind. He 
thought Caesar should be killed. And 
he killed him without reflection on the 
consequences. 

In spite of his fault of impracticality 
and because of his fault of dreaming too 
much we love him. He was an ideal 
Roman, so even natured as to be an 
Anglo-Saxon, so high principled as to 
be a devout Hebrew, so tender and 
emotional as to be a Celt, so fine and 
worthy and noble as to be lifted out of 
nationalities into the realm of men whom 
the thinking world loves to honor. 
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Catch All 


0 wonder the modem young lady 
has an excuse to get old before 
her time — she has to live so 
fast in order to keep up with 
all there is to do in the world. Just 
since spring holidays for instance, be- 
sides one’s school work (which really 
doesn't count because some of us don’t 
always do it) we have had the junior 
prom, the Sophomore-Senior banquet and 
a dozen other things that would be im- 
portant if they were not eclipsed by 
those two. The banquet abounded with 
witty speeches, which we really must 
pass on to posterity by means of our 
famous column. For instance the one to 
the stowaways in this ship of school life: 
Oh, perhaps you’ve forgot, as you’re 
toasting tonight 

All the crew with their credits galore 
And the passengers brilliant, that down 
in the hold 

There are stowed away quite a few more. 
Then here’s to the stowaways — bless 
their dumb hearts, 

We’re sorry they could not go first class, 
But since this could not be, we’re glad 
anyhow 

That they sneaked by with a “hook or 
crook” pass. 

When we set sail on our college sea, 
it didn’t seem at all funny; still, there 
are some ridiculous things about the 
voyage, as every one must admit: 

The sea is green 
So some folks say 
Because clear water 
Is tinted that way. 

But a tale I’ll tell that’s true, I mean, 
As to why the sea is colored green. 

’Twas four years ago 
Seems longer to me 
Our jolly young crew 
Set out to sea. 

We cast off the ropes that held us to 
shore 

And started the quest for knowledge 
galore. 




The things we’ve done 
Were worse than green — 

They’re given the sea 
Its verdant sheen. 

But in spite of the errors, the woes and 
what-not, 

We can’t help but say we’ve learned 
quite a lot. 

We’ve stood examinations 
With all their ramifications 
We’ve written themes by dozens and by 
scores. 

We’ve heard enough expressions 

To settle all the questions 

O’er which the learned erudite long pores. 

We’ve nodded through our classes 
Behind our shell -rimmed glasses; 
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We’ve read enormous books a mile a 
minute. 

For picking a crip 
We never make a slip 
We'll say there's not a soul can beat us 
in it. 

We’ve dabbled in athletics 
Hedonism and aesthetics 
We’ve planned a thousand ways to run 
the world. 

We’ve studied modern lyrics 
Until we had hysterics 
We’ve learned the way one’s tresses 
should be curled. 

We’ve made so many blunders 
That it beats the seven wonders 
We’ve had as wild a passage as could 
be, 

And yet since we have run it, 

We’re glad that we have done it, 

We’d hate to think we hadn’t sailed the 
sea. 

* * * 

If anything could be more exciting 
than the things that have just been 
happening it is the things that are on 
the way — not the very least of which is 
commencement — parties and plays and 
sermon and debate, and a little of every- 
thing else. Speaking of the debate, we 
hear that the learned orators are going 
to hold forth on the subject of the 
Phillipine Islands. We hear also that 
Miss Isabella Harris was particularly in 
favor of that question, because it offers 
such a splendid opportunity for local 
color — grass skirts, palms on the sea- 
shore, moonlight on the waves, and so 
on. 

♦ * * 

Three cheers for the Veterropt! 

* • * 

During these days of agitation about 
capital punishment, we are expecting 
daily to see some learned statesman 
come forth with a plan that we thought 
of a long time ago — namely that crim- 
inals be sent to Wesleyan for execution 
by means of a slow process of disintegra- 
tion by study terminating at the end of 
the senior year. 


One ex-Morgan Houser was moaning 
cause the fire burned up her wardrobe 
but didn't burn up the wardrobe. Now 
aint education wonderful if it can teach 
folks to talk like that and really mean 
it? 

* * * 

Last summer we saw a picture called 
“The Necessary Evil” and it didn’t have 
a thing on earth in it about exams and 
it wasn’t about people all time having 
to go to chapel either. Does sound funny 
all right, but it’s so. 

* * * 

Now that Rome and Morgan House 
have burned and the World War and 
the Junior Prom are over seems like 
we’ve got mighty poor prospects for an 
exciting season. 

* * * 


And along with Strawberries and 
Spring Fever comes the depressing 
awareness that that term paper just has 
to be turned in. Now what we term a 
term paper is about what one poor long 
suffering soph said on the subject 6f 
parallel, “It’s what you dread the first 
four months and do the ’leventh hour, 
then declare you’ll never do again — and 
do.” 

* * * 

We read in the paper the other day 
that a negro plowed up a bag of gold 
in his cornfield. Dr. Greene suggests 
with his usual clear sightedness that he 
must have been plowing at the foot of 
the rainbow. 

* * * 


We would apologize to Bobbie for the 
following, were it not for the fact that 
he was famous for appreciating “real 
wit” when he saw it: 

What though she smokes a cigaret 
And wears brogans and a’ that 
What though she puts on knickerbocks 
Or bob-tailed skirts and gaudy socks 
With shingled hair and a’ that 
A girl’s a girl for a’ that 
For a’ that and a’ that 
A girl’s a girl for a’ that. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Meeting the Demand 

FOR WHITE SHOES— ECONOMICALLY 

— and when one adds that charming originality 
which features Macon Shoe Company footwear — 
then indeed, a woman acquires that final touch of 
elegance which makes the costume supreme. 

“MIMI” 

Ai illustrated in 
White Kid 

$8 


“HOLLY- 

WOOD” 

As illustrated in 
White Kid 

$10 


“SUNNY” 

As illustrated in 
White Kid 

$10 
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DAVEY WILL COME 
(Continued from page 18) 

She ran from the room, up the stairs 
to her own room. Davey had slumped 
down into a chair, looking off into space, 
abstractedly running his hands through 
his hair. Above Minna was throwing 
clothing into a suit case. She hastily 
wrote a note explaining everything to 
her parents; then she joined Davey be- 
low. He jumped up from his chair as 
she entered the room, a radiant smile on 
his dark face. 

“Minna,” he breathed reverently. Then 
he took her in his arms for a moment. 

Before their burning resolution had 
a chance to cool they boarded a train 
for a town thirty miles distant, where 
they were quietly married by the rabbi. 

“Now,” said Davey proudly, “that 
‘Blumbaum girl’ is Mrs. Jacobson,” 
whereupon the new Mrs. Jacobson 
smiled into her husband’s face. 

The young pair did not remain long 
in the town in which they were married. 
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The next day they set out for new and 
wider fields. 

“When we’re rich we’ll show the old 
man a thing or two,” boasted Davey. 

Weeks passed by — weeks of loneliness 
and worry for the old Jacobsons, and 
weeks of joy and hardship for Davey 
and Minna. Mother Jacobson would 
start and run to the door each time 
the bell sounded, with vague hopes for 
the return of Davey. For the old man it 
was even worse. At first he had felt 
that “Davey will come,” but as the days 
passed and he did not return, a spot in 
the old man’s heart began to hurt. He 
longed achingly for a sight of his old- 
est son, his first-born. He had even 
become reconciled to the marriage with 
“that Blumbaum girl.” 

“Mama,” he said anxiously one day, 
“did you see Mrs. Blumbaum yet today? 
Has she heard something from Minna?” 

“No, papa,” his wife rejoined, smiling 
in spite of the lump in her throat. 


FOURTH NATIONAL 
BANK 


Macon, Georgia 
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Old man Jacobson sighed. Nothing 
had seemed to go right since Davey had 
been away. He missed him during the 
fall rush at the store; he longed for his 
suggestions, his bright ideas. The clerks 
too seemed to feel the difference, and 
became sullen and ill-tempered. Busi- 
ness was bad for the old man. Alas, he 
alone knew that. He had no one in 
whom to confide, no one who could 
cheer and encourage him. 

“If only my Davey was here,” he 
muttered into his straggly gray beard — 
too proud to send for him, too stubom 
to acknowledge himself in the wrong. 
He had not realized how much he had 
depended on Davey — Davey, who was so 
young, yet who had been so wise and 
helpful. Ah, but he needed Davey now, 
with his bright eyes, and his cool, level 
brow. 

And Davey? Davey had been strug- 
gling also. He missed the firm back- 
ground of his father’s business, which 
he had stepped into. He longed secret- 
ly for a sight of his family — tender, 


gentle Mother Jacobson, the children, 
and most of all, grizzled old Father 
Jacobson. Ah, how he wished he could 
be with him again in the store, directing 
the clerks, helping trim the windows, 
and supervising everything in general — 
“Jacobson and Son!” Would it ever be 
that again? 

“Davey, you seem so quiet,” Minna 
would complain; then he would force a 
bright smile, trying to push out 
thoughts of home and of cheer. 

As the days flew by Mother Jacobson 
noticed a change in her husband, slight 
at first, yet ever growing. He seemed to 
age years in a few months. Mother 
Jacobson suspected that all was not 
right with the business. 

“Papa,” she said, “you should take 
a rest. Your heart ain’t so strong for a 
strain like you put on it.” 

“I’m all right, mama,” he replied 
heavily. 

Then one day the blow fell. It was 
nearly a year after the marriage of 
Davey and Minna. Father Jacobson 


If Motors Could Talk, They’d Beg For 

WOCO-PEP 


More Miles Less Carbon 

It does what gasoline can’t do. 


Tiolene Purol 100 % 

Motor Oil Gasoline Pure Penn 
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Electric Dry Cleaning Co. 
CLEANERS, DYERS. PLEATERS 

Of Draperies, Blankets and 
Wearing Apparel of Every 
Description 

MACON, GA. 


Have You Tried 
Those Delicious 

POTATO CHIPS 

at 

Barker’s Bakery? 

also 

NEW DELICATESSEN 

Cotton Avenue 


awoke one bright morning to find that 
his trusted head clerk had vanished with 
the bulk of his money, and with him had 
disappeared all hope of financial re- 
establishment. With true orthodox con- 
servatism, Mr. Jacobson had carried no 
insurance. It was the end. His heart 
had always been affected. Now he was 
forced to take to his bed. 

Long days and nights of delirium fol- 
lowed. In his querulousness he fal- 
tered. “Come back to me — my Davey — 
how fine he looks, mama, in his new 
‘bah mizva' suit — Davey — ” and he ram- 
bled on about the time, eight years be- 
fore, when Davey had been transformed 
from a boy to a man, with a man's un- 
derstanding of religion — his “bah 
mizva.” 

Mother Jacobson became worn and 
pale under the strain. 

One night she came to a decision. 
Davey must come back. He could begin 
the business again and put new life into 
his old father. She slipped out of the 
house and hurried over to Blumbaum's, 
who, since the marriage of Davey and 
Minna had been drawn somewhat closer, 
in spite of the difference of religious 
opinions. 

Mrs. Jacobson obtained the address, 
sent Davey a telegram, and returned 
home to more hours of anxious waiting. 

Father Jacobson, strangely restless, 
had insisted on coming down to supper. 
The family had just sat down for the 
Friday evening meal. Everything was 
quiet. The two candles shone softly on 
the peaceful scene. No one had spoken 
since the final “Amen” at the end of 
the blessing. 

“We must get through in time for 
Shule,” Father Jacobson murmured as 
in old times. 

“Yes, papa,” Mother Jacobson agreed, 
humoring him. 

Just then the doorbell rang — loud, in- 
sistently, commandingly. Esther went 
to the door, threw it open, and was al- 
most knocked down by the visitor. 

It was Davey. He walked quietly in- 
to the dining room. 
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“Davey, my Davey,” cried old man 
Jacobson, at the sight of his son. “It’s 
Davey, mama, Davey!” 

The boy looked at his father steadily 
for a moment — then the sadness, the 
suffering of the past months overshadow- 
ed any thought of discord between them. 
He rushed into the old man's arms. 

“See, mama,” Father Jacobson an- 
nounced joyously, stroking the sleek 
black head, “I told you ‘Davey will 
come!' ” 

At twelve that night, the family group 
broke up. 

“Papa,” Mrs. Jacobson reminded him 
playfully, “tonight is Friday night and 
you didn't go to Shule.” 

Mr. Jacobson smiled — a smile which 
lit up his face and made it beautiful. 


“I didn't need any Shule tonight,” 
he answered. “I didn't have to go to 
Shule to find God. He was in my house 
tonight. He sent my Davey to me 
again.” 


Phone 4857 

RALPH SCHELLING 
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EXCHANGE 

(Continued from page 19) 

The March issue of The Concept, of 
Converse College was indeed delightful. 
Of the five short stories we were espe- 
cially impressed with “Tommie.” The 
author, Betty Clyce, seems to catch the 
spirit of childhood and transmit it in a 
most interesting way. 

“Assisting Ann,” the one-act play by 
Rosamond McCanless, was well written; 
and the poems are all good. We liked 
Katherine Jenkins* “To A Child Genius/* 
and “Billy Boys,** by Elizabeth Simpson 
is very clever. “Honesty** deserves its 
name. 

We enjoyed the editorials, and agree 
with the authors of “School Spirit,** 
“Responsibility,** and “Elections.” They 
all contain thoughts of value and though 
written of Converse, are applicable to 
the majority of colleges. 

We like the idea of the classified ad 
page. 

We do not feel that the Chronicle, of 
Clemson College is well balanced. There 
is no one-act play; the stories, though 
(interesting, do not show enough variety. 

“The Origin of the Moon/* by W. T. 
Henry, and “April FooPs Day** by M. 
A. Jones are instructive and cleverly 


WESLEYAN’S DRUG STORE 

College Hill Pharmacy 

“ The Pharm ” 


written. The essay on Courtesy is worth 
while. 

The poem, “Don*t Laugh — Sympathize** 
has an appropriate title, and “The Sopho- 
more’s Story** by H. S. Gault, recalls our 
own freshman days. 

The editorials, though brief, are good; 
but we do not feel that two editorials 
are sufficient for a representative col- 
lege magazine. 

WE WONDER 

If this little ad will bring us 
some orders for athletic goods ? 

CLANTON & WEBB CO. 

147 Whitehall St. Atlanta, Ga. 

WE HOPE SO 
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CATCH-ALL 

(Continued from page 31) 

At the last meeting of the Writers 1 
Club, Evelyn Aven gave extensive apol- 
ogies for reading one of her immature 
works which, we discovered, was written 
six weeks before. All of which is an- 
other evidence of the fast life we live. 

* * * 

There are some folks that you just 
can’t please. Marie says that it has 
been too cold to do outside reading and 
now it is too hot. 

* * * 

While we were in the humor for 
parodies we were going to write one on 
“bells,” but we find we can’t, because 
it is time for it to ring. So we just 
leave that as a kind suggestion for our 
successor of next year, provided of 
course that she has as great an admira- 
tion for Poe and as great an aversion 
for bells as we have. 

♦ * * 

Sometimes we get to thinking we are 
almost as bad off as Merrill was a few 
weeks ago when she said, “This time 
last week the conference will be over.” 

* * * 

We hear it just rumored that Frank 
Holland never knocks a hard ball any 
more for fear she’ll knock a hole in her 
new racquet. We move that a fund be 
collected to buy Louise Clark a new 
racquet and two or three others that 
inconvenience us considerably on the 
tennis court. 

* * * 

Being as this is “positively our last 
performance,” we really should give our 
bow right here. But we are already so 
bowed down with care that we can’t get 
down any further. Not to mention the 
fact that we haven’t heard anybody 
asking for a curtain call as yet. 
—DOROTHY BLACKMON and MAMIE 
HARMON. 


Dressy Hats for 
Commencement 
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Smart Tailored Gage Hats in 
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ALLEN’S HAT 
DEPT. 

Just the Hat You Need 
For Every Occasion 

You will always find at 
ALLEN’S 
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APPLE PIE 

(Continued from page 11) 

That night they had a dance. Phyllis 
was a little late and stood on the stairs 
watching the dancers for a few minutes. 
Her dress was pale pink with tiny silver 
rosebuds tucked here and there among 
the lace and ruffles. 

“May I have this dance?” Owen’s 
voice startled her from her revery. She 
could think of no excuse and he whirled 
her away among the dancers. One by 
one the couples drifted out on the porch 
or lawn. 

“I want to tell you how much I en- 
joyed the apple pie the other night,” he 
said as they sat down in the swing, 
“There’s nothing I like better.” 

“Why tell me?” 

“You made it.” 

“What makes you think I made it?” 

“I saw — ” 

“You only saw me with a rolling pin 
in my hand,” she interrupted. 

“I saw you fix that pie, too. You did 
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make it, didn’t you, Phyl?” 

“Well, I’ll have to admit I’m guilty,” 
she laughed. 

“And the biscuit, and chicken, and 
waffles, and all?” 

“Yes.” 

Silence; then Owen spoke up. 

“Where did you learn to cook?” 

“Aunty Sue taught me. I live with 
her, you know.” 

Silence again. 

“Phyllis, let’s make up,” he said sud- 
denly. “I thought I’d forgotten you 
since — since our little misunderstanding, 
but I see I haven’t.” 

No answer. 
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“I wasn’t really engaged to Laura. 
We planned that to try to make you 
jealous,” he went on doggedly. 

No answer. 

“Pm very sorry,” — he added after a 
while. 

Phyllis suddenly got up and ran across 
the porch. As she went in the door, she 
laughed. Owen followed. 

What happened after that, no one but 
Phyllis and Owen know; and the only 
thing Laura and the rest could find out 
from Owen was that Phyllis had prom- 
ised to make apple pies for him the rest 
of his life. 
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THE WOMAN BEAUTIFUL 
(Continued from page 23) 

a living. He must go down into the 
dust and mire of the streets and some- 
times must wade through the very 
sewers of life to solve it. In the rude 
crust, in the stress and strain of com- 
petition, in the eternal duel with ‘faces 
lined with scheming’ the finest instincts, 
the gentler impulses are impaired if not 
destroyed, and the man sometimes finds 
that part of his nature which God in- 
tended should blossom as a rose, hard- 
ened into flint. It is at this point that 
woman can save him, it is her oppor- 
tunity, her hour. In the world about us 
there is no lack of suffering, of sorrow, 
of tragedy. On every hand we hear the 
low moan of pain, the wail of wild un- 
rest. Many and varied are the forms of 
human suffering, but there is one man 
who stands alone, apart, the very chief 
of sufferers. It is the man who, when 
he has done his day’s work and starts 
home goes down grade, when to whom 
(Continued on page 44) 
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May Bookings for 

RIALTO 


MAY 2-3-4-5— MONTE CARLO— Lew Cody-Zazu Pitts. 

MAY 6-7-8— INFATUATION— Corrine Griffith. 

MAY 9-10-11-12— BROWN OF HARVARD— Pickford-Bryan. 
MAY . 13-14-15— BLIND GODDESS— Holt Ralston. 

MAY 17-18-19— LET’S GET MARRIED— Dix-Wilson. 

MAY 20-21-22— SANDY— Madge Bellamy. 

MAY 24-25-26— THE SOCIAL CELEBRITY— Menjou. 

MAY 27-28-29 — THE SEA BEAST — John Barrymore. 

May Bookings for 

CAPITOL 


MAY 3-4 — RED DICE — Rod La Rocque. 

MAY 5-6— SPORTING LIFE— Bert Lytell. 

MAY 7-8— TONY RUNS WILD— Tom Mix. 

MAY 10-11— SEA HORSES— Holt & Vidor. 

MAY 12-13 — THE MILLION DOLLAR HANDICAP — Vera Rey- 
nolds. 

MAY 14-15— TUMBLEWEEDS— William S. Hart. 

MAY 17-18— HOGAN’S ALLEY— Monte Blue. 

MAY 19-20— MISS BREWSTERS MILLIONS— Bebe Daniels. 

MAY 21-22— RUSTLIN’ FOR CUPID— Anita Stewart. 

MAY 24-25— NEW KLONDIKE— Meigh an & Lila Lee. 

MAY 26-27— FIFTH AVENUE— M. DeLamont. 

MAY 28-29— JOHNSTOWN FLOOD— All Star. 


May Bookings for 

CRITERION 

MAY 3-4 — SALLY OF THE SAWDUST— Fields & Demster. 
MAY 5-6 — LET WOMEN ALONE— Wanda Hawley. 

MAY 7-8— PHANTOM BULLET— Hoot Gibson. 

MAY 10-11— THE ROCKING MOON— P. D. C. 

MAY 12-13— BLACK LIGHTNING— Dog Lightning. 

MAY 14-15— BORN TO BATTLE— Tyler. 

MAY 17-18— NON STOP FLIGHT— Marcele Dayly. 

MAY 19-20— UP THE LADDER— Virginia Valli. 

MAY 21-22— DESPERATE GAME— Morrison. 

MAY 24-25— MADE FOR LOVE— Leatrice Joy. 

MAY 26-27— ISLE OF RETRIBUTION— All Star. 

MAY 28-29— EVERLASTING WHISPER— Tom Mix. 
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be goes, be she mother, sister or wile, 
lives on a lower plane, has more sorbid 
and selfish views of men and things than 
he does. God pity such a man — he lives 
in a cellar. 

“But fortunate the man who climbs 
to his home, who can go down to his 
work and when struggle waxes fierce, 
when temptations to do an unworthy 
thing crowd thick upon him, he can lift 
his eyes to the hills and through the 
smoke and dust see his home — shining 
like a star. This is the climax of power 
and the glory of the Woman Beautiful. 

“But remember always that the soul, 
like the body, grows on what it feeds on. 
Read the best literature — ‘Keep thine 
heart with all diligence, for out of it 
are the issues of life.* 

“Let nothing low or little find a lodg- 
ment in your mind; set an angel with a 
flaming sword at every gateway of the 
soul that no creeping, crawling, thing 
may enter. Feed on flowers — live in 
light. Climb high upon the mountain- 
top, catch a glorious vision of your 
destiny, and then come down and let a 
tired and tempted world behold the 
ineffable beauty of the face of a woman, 
sweet with th breath of the angels, and 
'bright with the kisses of the stars / 99 
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“MISS 

WESLEYAN” 


Will Find the Latest 
Spring Styles in 


Ready-to-Wear, Mill- 
inery, Shoes, Hose 
Dry Goods and 
Notions 


At The 

L. F. M. 

Store 

“MACON’S BARGAIN 
CENTER” 

588 Cherry Street 


Pay Cash and Pay Less 


SPREADING THE NEWS 
(Continued from page 9) 
but not infidelity. 

I was especially attracted by the Irish 
colloquialisms in their speech. I have 
not studied the Irish dialect and hardly 
feel that I am capable of criticising it, 
but from things I have read and heard, 
“Spreading the News” is an excellent 
example. Their superstitions concerning 
death and Bartley’s desire for a splendid 
funeral are very characteristic. 

Their use of the idiomatic expressions 
as “Where’s herself, Jack?” give a new 
pleasure to one who hears nothing but 
conventionalized, polished phrases. 

The denouement, if it be such, was 
very sudden and only an artist as was 
Lady Gregory could have ended it as 
abruptly without leaving an unpleasant 
impression. It leaves one feeling that 
one has visited the town and has only 
to go back any day to find the same 
characters quibbling away in their 
narrow pursuits — perhaps telling a more 
fabulous tale! 
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NEVER FAILETH 
(Continued from page 6) 
a cold, had wrapped the protesting 
Marthy in a last year's coat, and re- 
mained at home. Jim and his wife now 
sat in the back seat murmuring, low 
and tender. Roger, noticing a clearing 
sky, with lessening wind and rain, began 
again to try to gather his thoughts for 
the evening service. 

Suddenly there was a sound, uncanny, 
horrible, behind him. His head swung 
about as if impelled. Before he could 
withdraw his fascinated gaze, he beheld 
a stiff figure in Jim's arms, a distorted 
face on his shoulder. Roger turned 
away, revolted, sick. Then there came to 
him the sound of a voice, like a mother 
speaking to a stricken child. “There 
lovey, — there, there, lovey, — there, lovey.” 
The voice went on and on. “That's right, 
lovey, — loosen up a little, — there, there, 
lovey. Go to sleep, lovey, there, there,'' 
softer and softer until the only sound 
was the regular running of the car, and 
Roger knew that she slept. 
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Finally the great white hospital which 
the state had built for people like Marthy 
was reached. Roger brought the car to 
a stop, and without looking at the woman, 
told Jim that he would bring a nurse. 
He returned almost immediately with an 
efficient-looking young woman clad in 
white. 

“We’re here, darlin’, — wake up.” Jim 
gently shook the thin shoulder. A blur 
of incoherent abuse to the effect that 
she did not want to wake up, but wanted 
to be left alone, was her retort. 

“There, sweetheart, we’re at the state 
hospital where you’re going to get well. 
Wake up for Jim, lovey.” And finally, 
shortening his steps to her feeble ones, 
his arm about her and her head on his 
shoulder, they went up the long steps 
to the state hospital. 

“What a relief it will be! She’s been 
a horrible responsibility.” Roger shud- 
dered a little at the thought of the 
unlovely Marthy. 

Then he saw Jim coming back. His 
shapeless hat was crumpled in his hand. 
His sagging shoulders shook, and when 
he came nearer Roger noticed that tears 
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were streaming down the puffy cheeks. 
In silent sympathy he pushed open the 
front door and stumblingly Jim took his 
place beside him. 

The return to town was uneventful. 
Now and then Jim sobbed, heavily. Once 
he said, “It’s the first time I been away 
from her in twenty-seven years.” And 
another time, “She was such a pretty 
girl.” And just before he got out, “I 
love her, sir.” 

Roger stopped in front of a decent 
but cheap hotel and directed Jim. Lum- 
berously the man descended and closed 
the door with a trembling hand. “Thank 
you, sir, fer bein' so kind to — her.” His 
voice broke and he turned hurriedly 
away. Roger watched him into the hotel 


door, — a shabby, commonplace figure, 
blowing his nose on the handkerchief 
he had used to wipe the tortured face 
of the woman he loved. And when he 
had gone Roger raised a lighted face 
to a sky no longer forbidding, and 
prayed, “My Father, I thank Thee.” 


THE VILLAGE OF BADACS 
(Continued from page 15) 
windows. The streets are deserted ex- 
cept for a late-comer now and then, hur- 
rying home or to the public house. By 
nine o’clock the whole village is quiet, 
sunken in sleep; only the occasional 
bark of a dog or crow of a rooster dis- 
turbs the silence. 
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